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Canterbury,  York,  Brighton,  Coventry,  Warwick,  Colchester,  Norwich,  Lan¬ 
caster.  It  sounds  like  the  roll-call  of  a  lost  historical  drama  by  Shakespeare  — 
an  illustrious  muster  of  archbishops  and  earls.  Only  Brighton  with  its  twin 
evocations  of  the  decaying  Prince  Regent  and  early  Grahame  Greene  gives  the 
game  away.  This  is  a  list  of  the  newest  English  universities. 

It’s  notable  that  Norwich  calls  itself  the  “University  of  East  Anglia,”  Canter¬ 
bury,  the  “University  of  Kent.”  This  seems  a  foolish  —  as  well  as  a  fruitless  — 
attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  that  these  new  foundations  are  planted  in  beautiful, 
ancient,  episcopal  cities.  Perhaps  it  can  best  be  explained  as  a  device  for 
exorcising  the  fear  that,  good  intentions  notwithstanding,  these  institutions  do 
not  mark  a  new  departure  in  English  university  education,  do  not  face  contem¬ 
porary  problems,  but  are  as  oriented  to  the  past  as  their  sites  suggest. 

Is  such  a  fear  justified?  In  spite  of  their  predominantly  antique  settings,  the 
new  universities  are  making  determined  efforts  to  create  new  patterns.  Here,  with 
manful  sledgehammer  blows,  they  are  demolishing  those  high  walls  —  crowned 
by  an  effective  trim  of  broken  glass  —  which  separate  and  imprison  the  tradi¬ 
tional  disciplines.  There,  with  prestigious  American  models  in  mind,  they  are 
discarding  half  the  subjects  which  have  heretofore  been  deemed  necessary  to 
justify  the  title  of  university,  and  are  lumping  all  their  funds  on  three  or  four 
strategically  chosen  specialties.  Elsewhere,  they  are  bending  all  their  skill  to 
striking  a  healthy  balance  between  the  drear,  cold,  nine-to-fiveish  atmosphere  of 
the  older  Redbrick  universities  and  the  orchidaceous  paternalism  of  Oxbridge. 

*  Jasper  Rose,  formerly  Fellow  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  currently  Professor 
of  Fine  Arts  at  Rice  University,  goes  to  the  University  of  Santa  Cruz  in  California 
this  Fall  to  undertake  an  educational  experiment. 

Professor  Rose  and  his  colleagues  will  undertake  to  probe  the  problems  and  possi¬ 
bilities  of  organizing  a  campus  “without  subjects”. 
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Here,  there  and  everywhere  new  methods  of  teaching  are  being  investigated  and 
invested  in. 

Old  and  young  fogies  deplore  the  whole  business.  They  question  the  need  to 
expand  higher  education  and  regard  the  new  universities  as  part  of  the  abomin¬ 
able  Americanisation  —  and  hence,  presumably,  corruption  and  damnation  — 
of  England.  They  could  hardly  be  more  wrong.  For  while  the  reshuffling  of 
curricula,  remodeling  of  departmental  alignments,  revision  of  teaching  and 
social  arrangements  that  is  going  on  in  the  new  places  is  mostly  judicious, 
ingenious  and  sensible,  and  these  changes  are  having  a  stimulating  effect  on 
English  university  life  in  general,  they  do  not  add  up  to  “Americanisation”  of 
the  system.  And  in  terms  of  what  is  required,  the  expansion  is  not  too  large  but 
on  the  contrary,  woefully  small. 

I  think  it  is  essentially  misconceived  —  and,  yes,  trapped  in  the  past.  The  new 
universities  have  not  been  founded  with  the  notion  in  mind  that  the  scope  and 
purposes  of  a  university  education  should  and  could  be  changed  and  enlarged 
to  provide  for  the  new  mass  society  that  is  coming  into  being.  There  is  no 
thought  of  trying  to  create  a  new  type  of  higher  education  for  a  new  kind  of 
student;  but  merely  to  provide  rather  more,  rather  better  old  style  university 
places  for  the  rather  larger  number  of  old  style  undergraduates  whom  it  is  now 
believed  are  available  —  and  well  educated  and  intelligent  enough  —  to  be  able 
to  profit  from  them.  Just  how  circumscribed,  stilted  and  static  most  English 
thinking  has  been  on  the  matter  is  well  illustrated  by  the  acrimonious  bickering 
which  has  raged  over  the  possible  effects  of  the  expansion  on  academic  stan¬ 
dards.  Even  those  most  in  favour  of  expansion  have  been  furiously  eager  to 
rebut  the  charge  that  it  might  lead  to  an  appreciable  lowering  of  standards.  The 
idea  that  expansion  might  imply  the  invocation  of  utterly  different  standards, 
might  have  new  aims^  does  not  cross  their  minds. 

England,  then,  still  resolutely  refuses  to  recognise  the  problem  of  mass 
university  education.  The  United  States  has,  for  some  time,  recognised  and 
attempted  to  cope  with  it.  But  hardly  with  success.  There  are  many  American 
academics  to  whom  English  educators  must  appear  pretty  wily  old  birds  in  their 
distrust  of  massive  expansion.  For  it  is  possible,  indeed  quite  usual,  to  see 
American  mass  higher  education  as  one  tremendous  nerve-wracking  flop.  Those 
who  do  see  it  thus  are  far  from  impugning  the  quality  of  the  best  American 
scholarship.  But  what  they  see  are  enormous,  incomprehensible  campuses 
which  look  far  less  rational  and  comely  and  smell  far  more  mechanical  than  a 
factory;  they  see  students  who  look,  behave  and,  much  against  their  will,  feel 
like  pigs  or  chickens  in  the  latest,  most  scientifically  disciplined  kind  of  farmery; 
they  see  turgid  tons  of  published  research  and  yet  more  turgid  tons  still  fortu- 
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nately  unpublished  but  simmering  away  in  those  modern  Pandora’s  boxes,  index 
card  cabinets;  they  see  travesties  of  teaching  and  travesties  of  learning  going  on 
in  soulless,  centreless  cantonments,  rewarded  by  trumpery  degrees  and  impro¬ 
perly  earned  professorships,  but  by  no  tittle  of  humane  insight.  Mass  higher 
education  in  the  United  States  can  present  itself  as  a  nightmare,  a  macabre 
fantasy,  a  Bosch-like  HelU  a  Breughel-like  Triumph  of  Death. 

Let’s  not  exaggerate.  Those  tons  of  turgid  research  are,  after  all,  only  waste 
paper.  Those  undergraduates  who  are  hurried  on  such  ferocious  route  marches 
to  their  degrees  and  certificates  may  yet  revive,  their  blisters  may  heal,  their 
heads  are  probably  not  irremediably  stuffed  with  twaddle.  There  are  outcrops 
of  conviviality  on  the  bleakest  of  campuses;  and  coeds  manage  to  make  love  in 
most  places.  Even  the  professors  lead  incomparably  wasted  rather  than  intoler¬ 
ably  warped  lives.  Which  may  seem  to  amount  to  saying  that  it  is  all  not  quite 
so  bad  as  it  appears  to  be.  But  perhaps  the  verdict  should  be  a  tiny  bit  more 
hopeful:  What  goes  on  is  better  than  no  mass  higher  education  at  all. 

Of  course  the  present  rather  parlous  state  of  many  American  universities 
cannot  simply  be  attributed  to  their  embarking  rashly  and  hurriedly  on  mass 
higher  education.  Some  of  their  faults  have  little  to  do  with  their  scale  of  opera¬ 
tions  and  are  as  apparent  in  small  institutions  which  have  been  relatively 
untouched  by  the  problem  of  numbers  as  in  those  whose  growth  has  been 
grotesquely  rapid  and  reckless.  For  instance  the  incessant  grading  which  befouls 
so  much  of  the  teaching  of  undergraduates  is  more  comprehensible  in  terms 
of  the  emphasis  on  competivity  and  on  calculable  profit  which  runs  throughout 
American  society  as  a  whole  than  in  terms  of  the  need  to  force  hordes  of 
dimmish  and  uninterested  students  to  work.  The  vast  quantities  of  lecture  that 
professors  are  expected  to  ladle  out  and  students  to  swallow  —  all  that  inexplic¬ 
able  droning  —  has  little  to  do  directly  with  the  problem  of  mass  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  Nevertheless  some  of  the  most  difficult  and  disturbing  problems  confront¬ 
ing  American  universities  —  the  breakdown  of  a  sense  of  community,  the  lack 
of  contact  between  administration,  faculty  and  students,  the  poor  quality  and 
depersonalising  of  teaching,  the  overall  atmosphere  of  crude  and  mechanical 
mass-production  —  are  all  associated  with,  and  exacerbated  by  the  weight  of 
numbers  involved.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  these  difficulties,  all  the  disadvantages  in 
its  train,  there  is  no  retreat  from  mass  higher  education.  It  says  much  for  the 
bravery,  generosity  and  wisdom  of  American  universities  that  they  have 
embarked  upon  it.  They  have  now  to  find  out  how  to  do  it  well. 

This  is  the  necessary  context  for  considering  the  opening  of  the  new  campus 
of  the  University  of  California  at  Santa  Cruz  this  autumn.  For  what  sets  it  off 
alike  from  so  many  of  the  admirable  experiments  in  American  university  life 
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in  the  twentieth  century,  from  Meiklejohn’s  Experimental  College  or  Sarah 
Lawrence,  and  from  the  recent  burst  of  English  universities,  is  not  primarily 
radicalism  of  teaching  method  or  radicalism  of  curriculum.  Its  significance  lies 
first  in  its  direct  and  pondered  confrontation  of  the  problems  of  mass  higher 
education.  Its  students  shall  not  be  a  handful  of  meticulously  sieved  guinea 
pigs.  Like  the  students  of  the  other  campuses  of  the  University  of  California 
they  will  be  part  of  the  rank  and  file  of  America’s  youth.  In  keeping  with  this, 
Santa  Cruz  will  not  be  a  small  or  even  a  medium  sized  institution:  27,000 
students  by  the  year  2000. 

How  shall  Santa  Cruz  grow  to  this  large  (by  English  standards  dinosaur) 
size  and  evade  diffuseness,  depersonalisation,  dreariness?  The  expedient  chosen 
is  a  simple  one;  it  seems  surprising  that  it  has  not  been  used  before.  Santa  Cruz 
will  be  a  collegiate  campus.*  In  the  first  stage  of  growth  it  is  planned  to  found 
a  College  each  year.  Just  as  a  means  of  obtaining  shapely  development  the  idea 
is  brilliant.  It  also  may  cope  with  one  of  the  most  common  and  defeating 
experiences  which  overtake  new  and  avowedly  experimental  universities:  the 
feelings  of  frustration,  boredom,  loss  of  impetus,  stagnation,  which  occur  after 
the  first  flurry  of  excitement  has  worn  off  —  five-year-old  universities  some¬ 
times  behave  as  though  they  were  five  hundred  years  old.  For  each  College  is 
intended  to  have  a  different  emphasis,  each  college  is  expected  to  find  its  own 
solutions  to  teaching  problems,  each  college  is  to  play  a  large  part  in  recruiting 
its  own  professors.  In  fact  the  colleges  are  really  to  be  colleges.  Not  dormitories 
with  fake  medieval  dining  rooms  attached,  not  hostels  elevated  above  their 
station  by  the  addition  of  a  reading  room,  a  warden,  armorial  bearings  and 
other  empty  artfulness  —  but  colleges  surprisingly  and  superbly  like  what  is 
meant  by  an  Oxbridge  College:  genuine  communities  for  teaching  and  living, 
with  a  large  measure  of  autonomy.  As  each  new  college  is  founded  the  univer¬ 
sity  will  —  at  any  rate,  should  —  be  treated  to  some  shocks  and  salutary  stir¬ 
ring  up.  There  could  hardly  be  a  better  device  for  maintaining  vitality,  poise 
and  curiosity  about  what  the  university  should  be  and  do. 

As  a  way  of  growing,  the  collegiate  plan  at  Santa  Cruz  has  the  most  obvious 
advantages  over  the  normal  method  of  making  small  departments  bigger  and 
occasionally  —  perhaps  with  the  prompting  of  a  national  agency  —  tacking  on  a 
new  one.  But  I  think  this  has  to  be  seen  as  a  fringe  benefit.  The  prime  value  of 
the  colleges  will  be  that  they  give  intimacy  and  a  human  articulation  to  a  very 
big  institution.  Here  again  some  of  their  advantages  over  the  more  usual  form 

♦Santa  Cruz,  obviously,  is  not  the  first  collegiate  university,  but  even  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  did  not  start  life  with  colleges.  At  Santa  Cruz  the  first  College,  Cowell, 
and  the  campus  will  be  coeval. 
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of  articulation,  the  department,  are  obvious.  Some  departments,  even  in  a  large 
university,  are  depressingly  small  —  one  has  one  and  a  half  colleagues  and  one 
fourteenth  of  the  time  and  one  twentieth  of  the  attention  of  sixty-two  students. 
Some  departments  are  far  too  big  —  three  score  colleagues  and  one  fourteenth 
of  the  time  and  one  fiftieth  of  the  attention  of  four  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
students.  Colleges  can  have  a  much  less  erratic  scale.  But  more  important,  they 
articulate  in  a  different  way.  One’s  colleagues  are  no  longer  one  and  a  half 
Assyriologists  or  sixty  English  professors  but  an  agreeable  miscellaneous  mixture 
of  anthropologists,  chemists,  classicists,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  expert  in  cuneiform. 
A  collegiate  university  offers  to  both  its  professors  and  students  not  only 
intimacy  of  structure  but  variety  as  well. 

It  would  be  rash  to  predict  with  too  much  assurance  and  in  too  great  detail 
how  successfully,  how  strongly  the  Santa  Cruz  Colleges  may  form  lively,  affec¬ 
tionate,  delightful,  illuminating,  self-propelling,  intellectual  communities.  For 
though  there  are  great  similarities  with  Oxbridge  there  are  enough  differences 
to  make  one  chary  of  arguing  too  closely  from  one  to  the  other.  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  are  both  much  smaller  universities  than  Santa  Cruz  is  planned  to 
be.  A  very  important  element  in  their  atmosphere  is  their  architecture  and  their 
relationship  with  their  cities:  here  Santa  Cruz  is  bound  to  be  different.  But 
perhaps  the  difference  which  makes  one  most  chary  is  that  of  wealth:  colleges 
are  expensive  institutions  —  this  explains  as  well  as  anything  else  why  there 
are  so  very  few  genuinely  collegiate  universities.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  col¬ 
leges  sometimes  talk  poor,  but  they  all  have  all  sorts  of  funds  (sometimes  very 
large  funds)  which  they  can  spend  on  what  they  like  without  consulting  anyone. 
Communities  gain  in  coherence,  in  tolerance,  in  self-knowledge  and  self-esteem 
through  being  able  to  spend  their  own  money  in  their  own  way.  In  particular 
they  benefit  from  opportunities  of  being  charitable,  or  parsimonious,  or  frivo¬ 
lous  and  lavish.  One  hopes  that  the  Santa  Cruz  colleges  will  attract  some 
individual  endowments  —  not  necessarily  great  lumps  of  money  but  enough 
for  them  each  to  indulge  in  a  few  private  fads  and  frills. 

If  in  a  moderately  cautious  way  one  half  prophesies  half  hopes  that  the 
colleges  will  do  for  Santa  Cruz  what  they  do  for  Oxbridge  in  the  way  of 
humanizing,  complicating  and  enriching  daily  academic  life,  can  one  also  wag 
a  finger,  equally  cannily,  at  some  of  the  snags  Santa  Cruz  may  encounter?  At 
a  few,  yes.  If  colleges  are  to  have  real  meaning  they  must  have  real  power.  If 
they  have  real  power,  from  time  to  time  they  will  use  it  in  their  own  and 
certainly  not  the  university’s  interest.  However  skillful  the  constitution-making 
is,  the  jurisdictions,  activities  and  attitudes  of  the  two  corporations  —  even  if 
they  consist  of  the  same  people  masquerading  in  different  dress  —  will  clash. 
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Here,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  Santa  Cruz’s  planning  is  very  inchoate. 
Initially  the  colleges  are  to  be  strong,  and  the  departments  (these  typically  uni¬ 
versity  structures)  almost  invisible.  This  state  of  affairs  cannot  conceivably  last 
very  long.  But  one  doubts  that  this  set  of  relationships  could  get  into  quite  such 
a  muddle  as  it  has  at  Oxbridge. 

Again,  Oxbridge  suggests  that  one  or  two  of  the  colleges  may  become 
irredeemably  dull  and  sluggish.  This  is  the  price  to  be  paid  for  intimacy  and 
some  independence  in  academic  institutions  —  and  a  price  worth  paying. 

On  the  other  hand  at  Santa  Cruz  the  collegiate  structure  is  likely  to  make 
more  sense  in  terms  of  the  probable  teaching  needs  of  its  undergraduates  than 
it  does  in  terms  of  the  contemporary  teaching  needs  of  undergraduates  at 
Oxbridge.  The  tutorial  system  of  the  Oxbridge  colleges  is  justly  famous.  Its 
virtues  are  frequently  exaggerated,  but  they  are  real  enough.  But  the  college 
tutorial  is  ideally  a  weapon  of  general  education;  paradoxically  Oxbridge  first 
degree  courses  are  fiercely  specialist  and  academically  technical  in  conception. 
While  it  seems  doubtful  that  Santa  Cruz  will  be  able  to  afford  anything  so 
lavish  with  professorial  time  and  energy  as  weekly  meetings  between  just  one 
teacher  and  just  one  undergraduate,  the  organising  and  implementing  of  under¬ 
graduate  teaching  primarily  through  the  colleges  should  prove  highly  feasible 
and  fraught  with  benefits. 

The  college  system  is  Santa  Cruz’s  key  institution  in  its  endeavour  to  find  a 
solution  to  the  problems  of  mass  higher  education.  Some  might  see  in  this 
heavy  dependence  on  colleges  the  danger  that  it  will  never  become  in  any  real 
sense  of  the  term  a  university  but  will  remain  a  rather  high  falutin’  congeries 
of  liberal  arts  colleges.  Such  was  the  condition  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  a 
century  and  a  half  ago.  Certainly  the  collegiate  structure  at  Santa  Cruz  is  likely 
to  mean  that  the  university  will  devote  itself  to  its  undergraduates  much  more 
fully  than  most  American  universities  do,  that  the  tail,  the  intertwined  pattern 
of  professional  publication  and  graduate  training  will  not  wag  the  dog.  This  is, 
indeed,  the  intention  of  its  founders.  But  it  is  not  their  intention  to  ignore  or 
neglect  research;  and  the  collegiate  system  is  not  of  necessity  inimical  to  the 
interests  of  graduate  studies  and  research. 

Of  course  the  institution  of  colleges  cannot,  just  like  that,  be  reposed  upon 
as  a  universal  panacea  for  present  university  ills.  At  Oxbridge  as  elsewhere 
“the  hungry  sheep  look  up  and  are  not  fed”  on  many  occasions;  on  many  occa¬ 
sions  the  professors  “when  they  list,  their  lean  and  flashy  songs  grate  on  their 
scrannel  pipes  of  wretched  straw”.  Institutions  don’t  work  like  conjuring  tricks. 
What  can  be  said  of  the  proposed  collegiate  structure  of  Santa  Cruz  is  that  it 
does  provide  an  unusually  hopeful  environment  for  the  much  more  complex 
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and  delicate  changes  that  are  needed  to  make  mass  higher  education  worth 
the  effort. 

Here  prophecy  must  give  way  to  prayer.  It  would  be  impertinent  to  predict 
the  extent  that  the  people  who  go  to  Santa  Cruz,  professors,  students  and 
administrators  will  take  advantage  of  the  favourable  institutional  arrangements 
to  work  a  revolution  in  the  teaching  of  undergraduates,  the  sort  of  revolution 
which,  because  it  attacks  the  very  centre  of  contemporary  university  malaise, 
will  affect  the  whole  body  politic.  So  one  prays  that  everyone  at  Santa  Cruz 
will  have  the  wisdom  to  see  that  the  present  obsession  with  academic  standards 
of  performance  in  teaching  towards  and  granting  first  degrees  is  irrelevant  and 
educationally  damaging  to  the  mass  undergraduate  of  today,  and  the  courage 
to  act  on  that  insight.  One  prays  that  everyone  at  Santa  Cruz  will  have  sufficient 
passion  for  the  real  value  of  learning,  its  comfort  and  pleasure  and  illumining 
powers  to  ordinary  people  in  everyday  life,  to  reject  the  lures  of  high,  dry, 
pure,  technical,  academic  discourse  —  what  very  often  used  to  be  called 
pedantry  but  is  now  misnamed  and  mistaken  for  scholarship  —  in  favour  of 
writing,  teaching,  arguing,  speculating,  reading,  learning  in  a  way  which  is  not 
less  exact  or  less  exacting  but  which  speaks  more  directly  to  our  human  condi¬ 
tion,  and  shows  a  concern  for  the  personal  content  of  learning  rather  than  for 
those  enticing  but  often  aimless  outward  flourishes  of  technique  and  style.  One 
prays,  indeed,  for  very  elementary  things,  for  the  recognition  that  learning  is 
properly  a  leisurely  pursuit,  that  what  we  learn  today  does  not  have  to  be 
excreted  in  some  useful,  measurable  form  tomorrow  but  is  to  nourish  our 
broadest  future,  and  is  best  digested  thoroughly  and  slowly.  One  prays  for  the 
realisation  that  scholarship  is  a  creative  activity  and  hence  must  always  be 
seeking  new  forms  and  new  media.  In  a  word  one  prays  for  a  community  that 
loves  learning,  the  good  life  and  good  living. 

These  are  very  personal  prayers.  They  may  seem  an  odd  mixture  of  homeli¬ 
ness,  anarchism,  naivety  —  with  disturbing  overtones  of  anti-intellectualism 
and  a  coarse  emotionality  about  them.  Good  heavens,  it  might  be  said,  what 
you  are  praying  for  is  tantamount  to  demanding  that  undergraduates  should  be 
given  their  degrees  on  arrival  instead  of  departure;  it  is  tantamount  to  demand¬ 
ing  that  there  should  be  no  formal  curriculum;  it  is  tantamount  to  demanding 
that  students  should  paint  pictures,  make  films,  do  television  programs,  indulge 
in  “happenings”  and  all  those  other  new  and  highly  suspect  forms  of  art  instead 
of  writing  essays  and  theses  and  dissertations  and  papers;  it  is  tantamount  to 
invoking  laziness  and  chaos. 

Not  quite  precisely  so.  But  I  do  believe  that  degrees  are  utterly  unimportant 
and  are  at  present  used  to  force  young  people  to  do  work  which  is  boring  and 
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unnecessary.  And  with  mass  higher  education  it  is  sheer  nonsense  to  fuss  over 
the  standard  of  a  first  degree.  Surely  we  are  living  at  a  time  when  b.a.’s  are 
almost  as  natural  a  part  of  an  adult’s  endowment  as  a  car,  even  as  a  nose. 
Education  shouldn’t  be  engrossed  so  deeply  in  such  an  elementary  and  dis¬ 
agreeable  division  of  people  into  sheep  and  goats. 

In  the  same  way  I  do  believe  that  formal  curricula  are  not  very  important 
and  are  at  present  used  for  purely  external  convenience.  Students  need  to  be 
given  the  chance  —  need  to  be  invited  —  to  find  out  for  themselves  what  it  is 
they  want  to  learn,  and  devise  their  own  order  and  pace  of  learning. 

In  the  same  way  I  do  believe  that  William  Morris  was  right  and  that  the  path 
to  mastery  and  understanding  of  ourselves  lies  through  making. 

And  I  am  not  afraid  of  letting  people  be  lazy  and  things  be  chaotic.  The 
superficial  laziness  which  accompanies  freedom  is  very  different  from  the 
frightening  inner  inertia  of  slavery.  Chaos  is  more  spacious  than  most  forms 
of  order.  Laziness  and  chaos  are  not  aims;  but  unless  they  are  proffered  as 
possibilities,  their  alternatives,  committed  work  and  the  discovery  of  one’s 
own  order,  cannot  be  so  fully  and  so  honestly  realised. 

My  contention  is  that  these  pleas  are  not  anti-intellectual.  The  academic  is 
but  one  —  rather  limited  —  mode  of  intellectual  activity.  Certainly  it  is  not  the 
only  or  necessarily  the  most  appropriate  mode  for  everyone  who  now  presents 
himself  —  quite  properly  —  at  a  university.  Nor  are  these  pleas  coarsely  emo¬ 
tional;  if  they  seem  so  I  fear  it  is  because  we  have  become  too  ready  to  talk 
inhumanely,  too  ready  to  forget  that  undergraduates  are  actually  living  while 
they  are  in  classes  and  seminars,  when  they  are  writing  papers,  doing  examina¬ 
tions.  And  it’s  a  well  known  fact  that  professors  are  dead. 

One  normally  prays  hardest  when  the  situation  is  most  desperate.  My  prayers 
are  not  bom  out  of  desperation  about  Santa  Cruz,  but  from  despair  at  so  much 
that  goes  on  elsewhere.  I  do  have  the  temerity  to  guess  that  Santa  Cmz  will  be 
more  and  other  than  ‘the  American  reply  to  Sussex  (Brighton)’;  that  it  will  put 
humanity  before  productivity,  insight  before  industry,  individual  exploration 
before  mass  academic  eurhythmies.  As  a  part  of  a  public  system  of  higher 
education  it  obviously  will  not  be  able  to  disencumber  itself  of  all  shackling 
impedimenta  quickly  or  easily;  but  the  very  nature  of  its  institutional  structure 
indicates  a  mood  of  genuine  unorthodoxy  and  adventure,  suggests  a  confidence 
in  variety  and  changes,  reasserts  a  care  for  the  progress  of  the  individual  mind. 
Even  though  all  the  incredible  flummery  (.  .  .  two  semester  hours  of  physics  at 
300  level  .  .  .  Counsellors  must  punch  all  the  requisite  holes  in  their  record 
cards  by  noon  on  Commencement  day  .  .  .  your  reference  here  should  read: 
op.  cit.y  c.f.  pp  321-4,  not  op.  cit.,  c.f.  p.p.  321-4,  tut,  tut,  tut  .  .  .  pleasure  in 
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introducing  Professor  Puffle.  He  took  his  b.a.  at  Boulder,  his  b.sc.  at  Smoulder, 
his  B.coMM.  at  Shoulder,  his  b.arch.  at  Coulder  .  .  .  etc.,  etc.)  may  not  be 
swept  away,  Santa  Cruz  may  keep  at  the  core  of  its  endeavour  that  essential 
vision  of  a  university  put  with  succinct  simplicity  by  George  Barnes:  the 
pursuit  of  truth  in  the  company  of  friends. 


THE  HINDU  ELIOT 

‘7  sometimes  wonder  if  that  is  what  Krishna  meant’*  —  T.  S.  Eliot 

JITENDRA  KUMAR 


A  peculiar  effect  of  Mr.  Eliot’s  poetry  on  the  reader  is  that  immediate  sense  of  | 
global  involvement  which  he  feels  as  he  reads  it.  Even  as  the  two  great  wars  | 
which  involved  a  diversity  of  nations  and  extended  to  far-flung  geographical  ^ 
territories,  so,  also,  Mr.  Eliot’s  poetry,  written  between  these  two  World  Wars, 
tends  to  be  or  rather  is  a  World  poetry.  The  spatial  implications  of  the  “Age 
of  Eliot”  are  thus  far  deeper  and  larger  than,  say,  the  Age  of  Tennyson  which 
extended  to  the  vast  boundaries  of  the  British  Empire  and  those  of  the  English- 
speaking  world.  Irrespective  of  the  world  conflicts,  Eliot’s  poetry  penetrated 
to  many  foreign  territories  and  had  equal  impact  in  the  English-speaking  and 
non-English-speaking  world.  Japan,  Italy  and  Germany  heard  his  “Not  loud 
or  long”  song  as  much  as  America,  Greece,  England  and  her  erstwhile  colonies, 
and  with  the  same  disturbance  of  soul;  for  he  would  not  let  you  evade  a  direct 
confrontation  with  yourself,  and  your  situation.  And  yet  it  is  significant  that 
Mr.  Eliot  doesn’t  ask  the  reader  even  as  Mr.  Auden  does:  “Which  side  am  I 
supposed  to  be  on?”  He  would  only  say:  “And  we  all  go  with  them,  into  the 
silent  funeral 

Nobody’s  funeral,  for  there  is  no  one  to  bury”  , 

So  unlike  Rupert  Brooke’s  Soldier  who  proudly  proclaims  a  militant  patriotism:  ji 

If  I  should  die,  think  only  this  of  me:  j! 

That  there’s  some  corner  of  a  foreign  field 

That  is  forever  England  j 
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Mr.  Eliot’s  humble  voice  is  capable  only  of  articulating  an  understanding  of 
the  human  condition  which  goes  beyond  even  the  glories  of  history: 

So,  while  the  light  fails 
On  a  winter’s  afternoon,  in  a  secluded  chapel 
History  is  now  and  England. 

With  the  drawing  of  this  Love  and  the  voice  of  this  Calling. 

Unlike  Robert  Graves’  The  Morning  Before  the  Battle,  which  is  a  prelude  to 
War  among  men,  Mr.  Eliot’s  Preludes  tell  us  only  how  “The  morning  comes  to 
consciousness”  in  the  soiled  heart  of  modern  civilization  which  contains  not 
only  wars  out  in  the  fields  but  “the  stale  smells”  within.  Mr.  Eliot  will  not  say 
that  the  times  are  nasty  or  bad,  he  would  only  say:  “April  is  the  cruellest 
month”,  and  the  rest  will  be  for  the  reader  to  see  the  vast  panorama  of  human 
history  unroll  before  his  eyes  according  to  the  extent  of  his  own  awareness. 

One  could  go  on  endlessly  in  this  vein  but  the  point  is  that  Eliot  is  so  totally 
involved  with  and  so  completely  detached  from  the  world  he  wrote  about  that 
he  is  on  neither  side  of  any  one  conflict  and  yet  on  all  sides  of  human  experi¬ 
ence.  His  poetry  shares  the  nature  of  consciousness  itself;  it  tends  to  be  every¬ 
where  at  once.  And  this  is  perhaps  what  Krishna  meant  when  he  disclosed  to 
the  puzzled  Hindu  warrior,  Arjuna  (who  would  not  fight  his  kith  and  kin 
because  his  attachment  to  the  temporal  world  stood  in  his  way),  the  secret  of 
LOKSAMARAHA  (human  solidarity  and  togetherness)  and  a  detached,  desireless 
and  so  Right  Action  as  a  means  of  spiritual  self-realization.  According  to 
Krishna,  each  one  of  us  has  to  fulfil  his  role.  In  fulfilling  this  role,  if  one  has 
accepted  to  remain  in  the  world  of  men  where  desire  and  ambition  exist  in 
various  forms  and  shapes,  the  only  mode  of  self-realization  available  to  man  is 
through  Right  Action.  That  is,  act  but  do  not  seek  the  fruit  of  action.  Do  not 
abhor  the  common  business  of  life  in  whatever  role  you  have  been  cast,  but 
divest  yourself  of  those  desires  which  play  havoc  with  the  essential  dignity  of 
man.  I  will  not  further  elaborate  this  theme  except  to  say  that  besides  using 
this  as  a  motif  in  his  poetry,  he  very  much  practised  it  as  a  key  principle  in  his 
function  as  a  poet.  He  used  language  as  a  mode  of  historical  action;  even  as  a 
historical  protagonist  has  to  purify  his  action  of  all  motive  to  achieve  the 
highest  good  for  his  community,  so  also  Eliot  took  upon  himself  to  “purify  the 
dialect  of  the  tribe”.  His  poetry  became  a  perfect  correlate  to  his  awareness; 
and  he  himself  became  the  consciousness  of  the  Modern  Age.  There  may  seem 
to  be  much  exaggeration  in  this  statement,  but  I  am  basing  it  on  two  obvious 
assumptions:  (1)  That  language  is  a  form  of  collective  awareness  and  one  who 
uses  it  acutely  and  intensely  has  to  have  a  total  and  sure  grasp  of  the  collective 
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consciousness  of  the  community  to  which  the  language  belongs;  (2)  That  it  is 
only  a  very  few  who  can  endure  the  weight  of  identity;  and  again,  it  is  almost 
impossible  not  to  use  Eliot’s  terms  while  writing  about  him:  “Mankind  cannot 
bear  very  much  reality”,  and  this  is  what  saves  man  from  heaven  as  well  as 
damnation  —  “living  and  partly  living”,  perhaps,  as  a  strategy. 

Eliot’s  poetry  began  to  appear  at  a  moment  when  Time  was  taking  a  sharp 
turn  and  something  new  was  happening  to  the  awareness  of  man  everywhere. 
Great  men  were  emerging  and  great  events  were  shaping  in  most  countries  of 
the  world.  The  war  of  ideologies  and  the  war  of  beliefs  of  forty  years  ago  were 
much  more  real  than  they  appear  today  when  convictions  have  been  dethroned 
by  pretensions.  The  hurried  flux  of  time  hardly  allowed  any  consciousness 
while  the  battles  raged  on  the  Arnoldian  darkling  plane.  India  was  no  exception 
to  this  general  phenomenon.  Gandhi,  Nehru,  Bose  and  Tagore  were  trying  to 
carve  a  nation  out  of  a  slumbering  mass  of  humanity  —  Gandhi,  on  the  basis  of 
his  practical  spirituality,  Nehru  on  the  basis  of  his  Western  intellectualism. 
Subhash  Bose  on  the  basis  of  sheer  patriotic  passion,  and  Tagore  on  the  basis 
of  the  verbal  consciousness  of  a  poet.  It  was  at  such  a  juncture  that  Eliot’s 
poetry  reached  India. 

The  complexity  of  India  is  not  easy  to  put  in  perspective.  It  is  important  to 
pin  down  the  exact  area  where  Eliot  made  the  greatest  impression  and  opened 
a  new  area  of  Indian  awareness.  Gandhi  and  Tagore  asked  the  people  to  go  to 
the  lost  tradition.  Nehru  saw  hope  mainly  in  Western  rationalism,  while 
Subhash  Bose  was  prepared  to  use  the  methods  of  Hitler  and  Mussolini  to  get 
the  country  back  from  the  hands  of  the  foreigner.  The  younger  intelligentsia 
looked  to  Nehru  and  Subhash,  and  through  them,  to  the  West.  In  the  beginning, 
Tagore’s  influence  was  regional  in  its  scope,  while  Gandhi’s  was  mainly  directed 
to  the  village  folk:  but  the  youth,  trained  in  Western  Universities  and  methods, 
looked  to  the  West.  Their  own  culture  had  become  for  them  a  mere  accident 
that  happened  long  ago.  The  West  was  new  and  vital.  Imagine  the  effect  if  the 
emerging  intellectual  voice  of  the  West  suddenly  began  to  speak  a  language 
which  was  aimlessly  echoing  in  the  ears  of  the  West-mad  Indian  intellectual! 
Mr.  Eliot’s  Thunder  said:  Da!  and  the  Indian  intellectual  began  to  shore  his 
fragments  against  his  ruin.  He  went  back  to  see  if  the  “Ganga  was  sunken” 
really  or  whether  it  was  not  still  flowing,  carrying  along  its  perennial  waters 
a  thousand  years  of  racial  memory.  Mr.  Eliot  made  them  aware  of  their  own 
culture.  Yet  the  lesson  of  Datta,  Dayadhavam,  Damyatta  is  hard  to  learn,  even 
for  an  Indian,  I  should  think.  In  one  of  his  essays  Mr.  Eliot  insists  that  the 
awareness  of  what  man  is,  and  what  he  ought  to  be,  must  interpenetrate.  This 
is  not  to  offer  an  easy  solution.  But  Mr.  Eliot’s  poetry  did  make  the  Indian 
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intellectual  aware  of  what  he  was  and  that  dilemmas  and  darkness  are  not  the 
monopolies  of  any  one  culture  or  race. 

Indians  had  recognized  Eliot’s  affinity  to  Indian  thought  and  sensibility 
much  before  he  himself  acknowledged  in  1948  (India  had  become  free  by 
then)  that:  “I  studied  the  ancient  Indian  languages,  and  while  I  was  chiefly 
interested  at  that  time  in  Philosophy,  I  read  a  little  poetry  too;  and  I  know 
that  my  own  poetry  shows  the  influence  of  Indian  thought  and  sensibility.” 
Nehru,  himself  a  lover  of  poetry  (he  was  fond  of  quoting  from  Sophocles  and 
the  day  before  his  death  he  had  scribbled  lines  from  Robert  Frost  on  a  piece 
of  paper  and  left  it  on  his  desk  (“The  woods  are  lovely,  dark  and  deep.  But  I 
have  promises  to  keep.  And  miles  to  go  before  I  sleep.  And  miles  to  go  before 
I  sleep”) )  experienced  Eliot’s  early  poetry  to  be  that  of  a  disillusioned  man.  But 
just  as  it  happened  to  the  Buddha,  the  disillusionment  was  followed  by  enlighten¬ 
ment,  which  a  comparison  of  The  Waste  Land  with  Four  Quartets  can  easily 
show.  He  did  finally  discover  and  disclose  the  gift  of  age  to  his  readers: 

To  arrive  where  you  are,  to  get  from  where  you  are  not, 

You  must  go  by  a  way  wherein  there  is  no  ecstacy. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  what  you  are  not 

You  must  go  through  the  way  in  which  you  are  not. 

And  what  you  do  not  know  is  the  only  thing  you  know 
And  what  you  own  is  what  you  do  not  own 
And  where  you  are  is  where  you  are  not. 

Tagore,  himself  an  elder  contemporary  of  Eliot  (1861-1941),  in  an  essay  on 
Modern  Poetry  acknowledged  the  force  of  Eliot’s  poetry  even  before  the 
publication  of  The  Waste  Land  (1922). 

In  the  foregoing  paragraphs  I  have  pointed  out  that  Eliot’s  poetry  was  first 
received  in  India  by  a  generation  which  was  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  National 
Independence,  and  I  have  hinted  that  Eliot’s  poetry  did  bring  a  degree  of  self- 
awareness  to  this  generation.  Yet  I  cannot  find  even  one  line  in  Eliot’s  poetry 
which  voices  anti-imperialist  sentiments.  The  nearest  he  comes  to  saying  any 
such  thing  is  perhaps  this: 

When  there  is  distress  of  nations  and  perplexity 
Whether  on  the  shores  of  Asia,  or  in  the  Edgeware  Road. 

In  fact,  this  question  brings  us  back  to  where  we  had  started  from.  Eliot’s 
involvement  is  so  total  and  at  the  same  time  he  is  so  detached  from  the  parti¬ 
cular  aspects  of  this  involvement,  that  he  is  like  E.  M.  Forster’s  Godbole  in 
A  Passage  to  India.  Godbole  found  a  connecting  link  between  an  insect  (a 
summer  wasp)  and  a  human  being  (Mrs.  Moore),  to  the  great  consternation 
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of  many  of  the  rationally-minded.  Like  Godbole,  Eliot  is  concerned  with  the 
basis  and  condition  of  human  perplexity  itself,  and  paradoxically  seems  to 
equate  the  mighty  nations  of  Asia  with  the  solitary  pedestrian  of  the  Edgeware 
Road. 

And  yet  I  am  wrong.  For  Forster’s  Godbole  is  a  different  kind  of  Hindu. 
He  cannot  be  called  a  Karamyogi  and  he  does  not  meet  Krishna’s  test  of 
detachment.  There  is  a  distinction  between  objectivity  and  detachment  which 
in  this  context  must  be  made  clear.  To  take  an  objective  view  of  a  situation, 
one  has  to  remove  himself  from  the  situation  and  place  himself  at  a  vantage 
point.  This  kind  of  withdrawal  does  not  include  the  concept  of  detachment. 
Detachment  presupposes  a  full  commitment  to  one’s  situation  and  participation 
in  the  processes  of  life.  As  opposed  to  seeking  objectivity  from  the  outside, 
detachment  demands  that  you  place  yourself  at  the  centre  of  your  situation. 
The  only  point  where  Consciousness  can  come  to  realize  its  fullest  possible 
opposition  to  Time  is  the  very  hub  of  the  flux  of  time  itself,  the  centre  of  the 
moving  wheel  of  events  where  motion  and  stillness  lose  their  separate  identities 
and  merge  into  something  which  is  “still  and  still  moving”,  a  point  where  the 
pulls  of  the  temporal  and  the  timeless  neutralize  each  other  completely.  Detach¬ 
ment  thus  does  away  with  the  purely  convenient  distinction  between  the 
observer  and  the  observed.  An  objective  observer  is  interested  in  having  a 
view  of  the  world  from  a  distance,  in  seeing  a  situation  from  an  observing  post, 
thus  assuming  the  character  of  some  telescopic  instrument.  The  detached 
person  does  not  transfer  his  responsibility  to  any  instrument  and  is  not  afraid 
of  seeing  himself  and  his  situation  both  at  the  same  time.  Detachment  leads 
to  a  direct  acquaintance  with  the  human  condition;  it  results  from  experience 
and  not  mere  observation,  though  not  excluding  that. 

In  the  conception  of  Godbole’s  character,  E.  M.  Forster  has  been  able  to 
give  a  very  limited  interpretation  of  detachment  as  a  practical,  though  difficult, 
attitude  toward  life  and  the  universe.  Godbole  does  not  entirely  withdraw  but 
then  he  also  does  not  entirely  get  involved  in  the  situations  he  creates.  His 
detachment,  in  its  ultimate  effect,  becomes  a  form  of  evasion.  He  leads  his 
fellow-beings  to  the  dark  cave  of  experience  but  he,  significantly  enough,  along 
with  his  rationalist  friend.  Fielding,  manages  to  escape  the  crisis.  Krishna’s 
detachment  leads  you,  not  to  escape,  but  to  action;  it  is  action  without  motive, 
or  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  Swami  Nikhilinananda,  detachment  is  “not  the 
renunciation  of  action,  but  renunciation  in  action”.  Eliot  understands  this  when 
he  tells  us  that  “The  life  of  significant  soil”  costs  “not  less  than  everything”  so 
that  “the  fire  and  the  rose  are  one”.  His  gift  of  Kierkegaardian  indirection  in 
poetic  communication  has  irked  many  critics,  and  at  the  same  time  it  has  united 
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the  dissimilars  where  it  was  least  expected.  I,  myself,  recall  the  first  time  I 
heard  of  Eliot  was  from  the  mouth  of  a  devout  Hindu  Principal  of  a  denomi¬ 
national  college  in  India  who,  during  the  course  of  his  sermon,  quoted  from 
The  Waste  Land,  which  is  a  poem  written  when  Mr.  Eliot  had  not  yet  made 
his  declaration  of  faith.  Another  time,  a  young  college  lecturer,  an  atheist 
(there  are  atheists  even  in  India)  with  leftist  sympathies,  quoted  from  Eliot  to 
emphasize  his  remarks  in  justifying  the  Russian  intervention  in  the  Hungarian 
revolt  in  1956. 

It  may  seem  odd  that  I  have  not,  in  this  essay,  made  any  attempt  at  all  to 
trace  Eliot’s  influence  on  the  intellectual  movements  in  the  various  parts  of 
India.  Such  an  attempt  would  have  meant  giving  to  Knowledge  precedence 
over  Consciousness;  and  as  a  student  of  Eliot  I  am  only  too  aware  of  the 
difference  between  Knowledge  and  Experience.  So  I  have  been  concerned  here 
primarily  with  offering  a  few  hints  as  to  what  sort  of  awareness  Eliot’s  poetry 
created  among  what  kind  of  Indians.  The  purely  literary"  results  of  that  aware¬ 
ness  were  not  always  so  great,  though  there  have  appeared,  in  various  languages 
of  India,  a  number  of  earnest  if  ineffective  translations  of  The  Waste  Land, 
and  some  perceptive  criticism  written  under  the  Eliot  influence.  I  tend  to 
conclude  that  Eliot’s  influence  basically  related  itself  to  the  Culture  of  that  area 
and  directed  itself  to  a  group  which  needed  a  European  vision  to  focus  its 
attention  on  what  to  the  Western-educated  Indian  at  that  time  seemed  only  an 
area  of  darkness. 

Eliot,  more  than  making  Indians  integrally  aware  of  European  and  Western 
culture,  also  made  them  aware  of  their  own  culture.  There  was,  among  Indian 
intellectuals,  a  tendency,  and  this  still  persists  among  civil  servants  and  univer¬ 
sity  men  in  India,  to  ignore  the  wisdom  of  their  own  and  other  Oriental  cultures 
and  to  look  to  the  West,  and  solely  to  the  West,  for  inspiration.  Mr.  Eliot, 
though  he  remained  a  European  at  heart,  I  believe,  was  the  only  poet  (and  I 
do  not  exclude  Ezra  Pound  here)  who  made  it  impossible,  through  his  very 
original  techniques  and  through  the  concrete  spiritual  content  of  his  poetry, 
for  the  European  and  Asian  cultures  not  to  confront  each  other.  His  juxta¬ 
positions  of  the  dilemmas,  despairs  and  disillusionments  of  modern  civilization 
with  the  detachment  and  depth  of  ancient  cultures,  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
last  two  generations  of  Indians  as  much  as  upon  the  generations  in  Western 
countries,  an  awareness  which  compels  man  to  confront  himself.  When  I  say 
that  no  Indian  poet  has  made  Indians  aware  of  their  culture  as  much  as  Mr. 
Eliot,  it  is  true  in  the  same  sense  as  saying  that  no  European  poet  has  made 
Europeans  as  aware  of  their  culture  as  Mr.  Eliot.  Probably,  it  was  because  he 
was  an  American  and  his  poetry  had  no  need  to  be  cheaply  patriotic  or  propa- 
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gandistically  internationalist.  His  sole  concern  was  with  Man’s  awareness  of 
himself  and  to  make  him  more  aware  of  himself;  and  one  way  of  doing  so  is  to 
tell  him  both  of  his  glory  and  his  damnation.  Mr.  Eliot  did  exactly  that,  as 
much  for  Indians  as  for  any  other  nationality. 

Like  Krishna  who  admonished  Arjuna  when  the  latter  wanted  to  run  away 
from  the  suffering,  trial  and  judgment  of  this  world,  Eliot  spoke  to  the  strife- 
ridden  generations  of  India  with  the  voice  of  their  own  and  that  of  Man’s 
history: 

“And  do  not  think  of  the  fruit  of  action. 

Fare  forward. 

O  voyagers,  O  seamen. 

You  who  come  to  port,  and  you  whose  bodies 
Will  suffer  the  trial  and  judgment  of  the  sea, 

Or  whatever  event,  this  is  your  real  destination” 

So  Krishna,  as  when  he  admonished  Arjuna 
On  the  field  of  battle. 

Not  fare  well. 

But  fare  forward,  voyagers. 

And  so,  also,  Eliot,  to  the  perplexed  Hundus. 

As  I  end  this  essay,  I  am  reminded  of  the  forthcoming  hundredth  anniversary 
of  Kipling’s  birth.  I  feel  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  revival  of  Kipling  and 
for  his  open  acknowledgement  by  Indians.  Now  that  both  the  Empire  and 
Kipling  have  gone,  his  works  remain  to  manifest  that  he  was  a  writer  who  wrote 
of  India  as  no  other  writer  has  been  able  to  do  since.  I  heartily  concur  with 
Mr.  Eliot’s  remarks: 

In  his  Indian  tales  it  is  on  the  whole  the  Indian  characters  who  have  the  greater 
reality,  because  they  are  treated  with  the  understanding  of  love.  One  is  not  very 
loving  between  seventeen  and  twenty-four.  But  it  is  Purun  Bhagat,  it  is  the  four  great 
Indian  characters  in  Kim  who  are  real:  the  Lama,  Mahbub  Ali,  Hurree  Chunder 
Mookerjee,  and  the  wealthy  widow  from  the  North.  As  for  the  Britons,  those  with 
whom  he  is  most  sympathetic  are  those  who  have  suffered  or  fallen — McIntosh 
Jellaludin  has  learned  more  than  Strickland.  Kipling  is  of  India  in  a  different  way 
from  any  other  Englishman  who  has  written,  and  in  a  different  way  from  that  of 
any  particular  Indian,  who  has  a  race,  a  creed,  a  local  habitation  and,  if  a  Hindu, 
a  caste.  He  might  almost  be  called  the  first  citizen  of  India. 

This  is  an  example  of  Eliot’s  detachment  as  a  critic  and  of  his  power  of  per¬ 
ceiving  truth  beyond  the  confusion  of  his  own  times.  Among  other  things,  I 
hope  Mr.  Eliot’s  judgment  of  Kipling  may  help  to  give  India  back  her  Kipling. 
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